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INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL ETHICS 

Jj^ OR a full half century past the tendency in ethics has been to 
-*- emphasize the social factor. More clearly than ever before men 
have analyzed morality as a social function or concluded, with Leslie 
Stephen, that moral rules express the conditions of social health. 1 
The content of duty has also been considered from the social point of 
view. So the western world has grown increasingly sensitive to the 
sufferings, and even to the demands, of the poorer classes in the com- 
munity. The proletariat has steadily strengthened its claims to a 
larger share in the common stock of good. In place of the older 
individualism there has sprung up a consciousness of the respon- 
sibility of class to class, of the duties of the individual to the com- 
munity as a whole and of the community to the individual, accom- 
panied often by the conviction that, for the sake of these ideals, the 
state must assume larger powers than in the past it has been ac- 
customed to exercise. 2 The duty of nation to nation, moreover, is 
gaining clearer recognition. It is true that international obliga- 
tions may still be conceived in a spirit which would be condemned 
as unethical in an individual or a class. But if the era of inter- 
national morality has not yet culminated, it has certainly dawned, 
and substantial progress may reasonably be looked for in the nearer 
future. 

The causes of this social movement have been manifold. It is 
about three quarters of a century since Auguste Comte assigned to 
sociology its distinctive name and its place in the hierarchy of the 
sciences; it is a few years less than fifty since Darwin published the 
' Origin of Species.' The new, or new-old, science was destined to 
cast a spell over the thought of the succeeding age, in particular to 
influence reflection in the fields of politics and morals. The theory 
of evolution spread rapidly from the physical to the moral field, and 
in the latter directly led to the social conception of ethical existence. 
Meanwhile forces of a more general kind were gathering momentum. 
The continuing social unrest and the growth of religious unbelief 
turned attention to the sore problems of mundane living. As the 
age wore on proof accumulated that the political revolution of the 
end of the eighteenth century, if it had furthered civil liberty, had 
failed to produce the economic prosperity which also had been 
augured from it. The development of communication and of its 
instruments enlarged man's social consciousness with reference to 
ever widening circles of his fellows. Industrial progress has accen- 
tuated the distinction of class from class, has deepened the problems 

1 ' The Science of Ethics,' Chap. IV., § II., et passim. 

2 Cf. the writer's ' Transitional Eras in Thought,' pp. 212-225. 
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of wealth and poverty, and in its later corporate phases has, by its 
own effects, brought the questions of social organization and social 
duty into the clearest possible prominence. 

That great benefits have followed from the socialization of ethics 
is not open to question. Beyond all doubt its results deserve to be 
counted among the most valuable as well as among the most signifi- 
cant consequences of modern ethical development. A long step for- 
ward has been taken in the evolution of moral theory and in the 
amelioration of conduct. If practise at times lags behind principle, 
that is a recurrent phase of progress which should have no more 
importance assigned to it than in other cases of a similar type. The 
fact that our problems have been solved only in part, that questions 
of the gravest nature still press for consideration, must also be recog- 
nized as a normal incident of intellectual and moral growth. 

The exaggerations to which social ethics is subject are more 
serious. Probably there are no terms employed in present thinking 
which stand in greater need of precise definition than 'society' and 
'social,' with their derivatives. In the discussions of the day they 
are used to designate anything and everything from charitable 
organizations to collectivistic theories. "If you only join the two 
words 'social' and 'evolution' in your speech nowadays, everybody 
at once listens to find out what you have to say, ' ' 3 Professor Royce 
has remarked, although he doubtless believes in both the movements 
which he parodies. Believes, that is, within limits of reason and 
definite application. But it is just these limitations which are apt 
to be overlooked, since they depend on principles which recent think- 
ing, for all its value, has tended to ignore. In ethics an important 
illustration is furnished by the question of the ethical individual. 
Who, or what, in the last analysis forms the subject of morality? 
Can it ever be the group, the class, the state, or is it always in the 
last resort the individual person? Collective individualities, of 
course, there may be, and 'moral persons' in contrast to the indi- 
viduals in the literal sense of whom they are composed. This dis- 
tinction is familiar and possesses inherent force. But, considered 
from the strictly ethical standpoint, has it ultimate significance? 
Can moral responsibility be fully transferred from the real person 
to the group of which he forms a member, no matter how closely the 
bonds are drawn between him and his associates or how completely 
they act together as a collective unity? Obligation is sharable, 
indeed, but can it be altogether alienated ? In fine, is not each man 
responsible for his own deeds, whether he act by himself or along 
with others, although in the latter case the plurality of the agents 
may justly be considered in the allotment of praise or blame? 

'Philosophical Review, March, 1904, p. 130. 
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Such questions, moreover, are not mere matters of theory, but 
practically important; especially at the present time do they bear 
upon issues of serious moment. As remarked above, the growth of 
collective industry has furthered the socialization of moral ideas. 
But there is a reverse side to the picture, which is to be found in the 
substitution of corporate responsibility, or license, for the sense of 
individual obligation. Not only is it assumed that the corporation 
is free from duties to which the individual would consider himself 
bound, not only may it take action which for himself alone the latter 
would unhesitatingly condemn; his responsibility is also held to be 
absorbed in that of the body as a whole. When it is thought through 
to its results, however, this conclusion shows itself unsound. Obliga- 
tion may be altered or diminished by being shared with others; it 
can not be extinguished, the individual can not divest himself of 
responsibility for the action in which he takes a part. Therefore the 
demand for a quickening of conscience in regard to 'corporation 
morals' is grounded in principles as well as proved desirable by 
lamentable concrete results. And here as elsewhere a clearer appre- 
ciation of ethical truth will give needed support to moral practise. 

A second ethical question suggests similar inferences. This 
concerns the object of ethical action, as the former dealt with the 
subject of morality. To whom, or to what, is right conduct due? 
On what, or on whom, does its outcome terminate? To our fellow 
men, on society, would be the unhesitating reply of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of la,ter moralists. Differing from one another as 
radically as the moralists of other ages have done in regard to the 
ultimate nature of right and wrong, they would largely agree in 
basing their analyses on the social phases of duty. In particular, 
the ethical writers of the evolutionary school have given prominence 
to this aspect of conduct. In its origin morality is described by 
them as a function of tribal existence. Conscience is believed to 
have developed with the experience of collective need. Obligation 
means responsibility for the adoption of such courses of action as will 
conduce to social welfare and efficiency. Duty toward self loses its 
significance in comparison with duty toward other men, or the 
duties of self-preservation, self-maintenance and the like are inter- 
preted as depending on the contribution which the healthy, vigorous, 
developed individual makes to the common good. 

Exceptions to this tendency, of course, have not been wanting. 
One of the strongest elements in Mr. Spencer's ethics— suggested, 
perhaps, by his personal experience— was the emphasis which he was 
wont to lay on the duty of the individual to care for his own well- 
being. In his doctrine of the superman Nietzsche raised a less 
measured protest against the morality, as he conceived it, of the 
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unsuccessful and the weak. The critical examination which is ma- 
king of the principles of socialism reenforces from the side of eco- 
nomic science the ethical recoil toward juster views of the relations 
of individual and social duty. There is room, however, for further 
progress in this direction. If responsibility in the last analysis is 
personal, it is also true that the society on which the moral action 
terminates is made up of individual units, among whom the agent 
himself is one, with personal rights and duties to himself as well as 
obligations to regard the claims and needs of fellow men. Nay, 
further, it is but half a paradox to say that all duty, including our 
duty to others, is in one essential aspect duty toward ourselves. For 
each man owes right conduct to himself. It is part of his moral man- 
hood, an element in his own self-respect, to observe ethical rules, in- 
cluding such as primarily benefit his brethren or the community of 
which he and they are fellow members. In a sense, therefore, moral 
obligation is always obligation to one's self. 

The practical consequences of this principle also are evident. 
Added to the implications of the earlier conclusion, they forbid the 
sinking of the individual in the mass. Ethics is a matter of indi- 
vidual responsibility; it is also a matter of personal self-respect. 
Obligation may be shared, but it can not be alienated. The service 
of others includes an element of duty to self. The spread of such 
principles would not diminish the benefits which have sprung from 
the social view of morality, although it would tend to correct the 
balance of ethical theory. Their acceptance, on the other hand, 
would elevate and fortify the ethical practise of our time. 

A. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University. 



DISCUSSION 
PRAGMATISM VERSUS SCIENCE 

A CCORDING to Professor James, science has 'broken down,' 
-*--*- and to this pragmatism, or humanism, 'owes its being.' 
Whatever this penetrating philosopher believes deserves public con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, science embodies the beliefs of the greatest 
number of conservative and weighty thinkers in present civilization. 
It is well, then, to review both sides of the case before accepting the 
new gospel. 

The 'two states of mind' (Professor James's phrase) originate, 
largely, in different assumptions regarding 'the world of physics.' 

Every informed man to-day distinguishes between his vision or 
perception of another man, and the other man himself. Prom this 



